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HEARD IN THE GATES 


HE lectures of Dr. Miner Searle Bates occupy the entire reading 

space in this issue. Many of our readers are no doubt familiar 

with his career, but a few of the outstanding events of his note- 
worthy life should be of general interest. 


Miner Searle Bates was born in Newark, Ohio, in 1897. He was 
the son of Dr. Miner Lee Bates, President of Hiram College, and 
received his earliest scholastic training in that institution. He won 
numerous prizes as a student, and was chosen as a Rhodes Scholar early 
in his career. He took his A.B. and M.A. degrees at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and some years later his Ph. D. at Yale. He had his first Asiatic 
experience in India and Mesopotamia during World War I. He volun- 
teered for Foreign Missions service under The United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of the Disciples of Christ, and was sent to China in 
1920, where he was elected Professor of History in the University of 
Nanking, a position which he held for thirty years. In October, 1950, 
he was chosen as Professor of Missions in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, and is filling that position with distinguished success 
at the present time. 


Dr. Bates is widely known as a teacher, lecturer, research investi- 
gator, and author. His major book, Religious Liberty: An Inquiry, 
was a selection of the Religious Book Club, and has been published in 
Spanish, German, and Japanese translations besides serving as the basis 
for short studies issued in several countries. Dr. Bates is a member of 
the executive committee of the Joint Department of Religious Liberty 
(National Council of Churches), and a frequent consultant and writer 
in this field. In January of this year, he delivered a series of lectures 
in Victoria University, Toronto, sponsored by the College of Churches 
of Christ, upon the subject: “Issues of Religious Liberty Today.” He 
has published a number of works in Chinese, one of them on Christian- 
ity and Communism, which has obtained wide circulation in the Orient. 
It would be tedious to attempt to recapitulate the honors and distinctions 
of various kinds which Dr. Bates has received during the past four 
decades. He has been a contributor to the Encyclopedia for the Social 
Sctences, Pacific Affairs, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
International Review of Missions, China Christian Y ear Book, Oriental 
Affairs, Far Eastern Survey, and various church papers. 


While residing in Nanking, he was active in relief and rehabilita- 
tion work, in addition to teaching and serving on the National Christian 
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Council of China. He was a member of the Executive Committee of 
the Council, 1946-50. Upon reaching furlough time, he withdrew 
from the University of Nanking, arriving in the United States in 
August, 1950. 
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CURRENT CHANGES IN THE WORLD ENVIRONMENT 
OF MISSIONS 


HE missionary apostle, Paul, speaking of “the new nature, which 

is being renewed in knowledge after the image of its creator,” 

declares: “Here there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised and 
uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, but Christ is all, 
and in all.” (Col. 3:11). “For there is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek: the same Lord is Lord of all and bestows his riches upon 
all who call upon Him.” (Rom. 10:12). “For by one Spirit we were 
all baptized into one body—Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all 
were made to drink of one Spirit.” (1 Cor. 12:13). From these great 
texts, no selection or abbreviation is justified. But, as a concession to 
our hardness of memory, let us hold fast in these two days of conversa- 
tion about Missions to that comprehensive charter of the world-wide 
Church, “For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body.” 


Let us begin with the world in which God has placed us, and to 
which we are commissioned in Christian ministry. 


A. CHANGES IN THE SENDING COUNTRIES 


Germany, beaten down by Hitler and then by Hitler’s conquerors, 
divided, occupied, has been able to recover only in part. Her churches 
have a desperate struggle to rally themselves, and it is remarkable that 
with the help of the Orphaned Missions Fund and other fraternal aid 
they are able to keep at work on the field some 400 of the 1500 Protest- 
ant missionaries which they formerly maintained. Despite meritorious 
achievements, the Scandinavian, Dutch, and French churches are all 
handicapped by the war’s results, not least in problems of foreign ex- 
change. In Britain and the Commonwealth, the post-war rally is rather 
better than could have been counted upon. The United States with 
difficulty maintains its effort in recruiting and sending, likewise in 
giving, if due account is taken of swollen prices and swollen monetary 
incomes of our people. For Protestant communities in the western 
world, taken as a whole, there appear to be some gains in earnestness 
of effort and in cooperation as exemplified in the World Council of 
Churches, to be put against the continued losses to secularization and to 
the definitely anti-Christian enterprises most conspicuous in Germany. 
The World Council is by necessity, and perhaps by right wisdom, giving 
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its first attention to revival and realignment in Europe, including con- 
cern over the East-West division, while maintaining hearty fellowship 
with the International Missionary Council in the efforts of the latter 
directed toward the mission continents of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. The North Atlantic communities face the problems of in- 
creasing military service, taxing heavily the years of youth and un- 
settling the training, the purposes, and the plans of a large fraction of 
young people. Doctors and nurses are likely to remain almost un- 
procurable by missionary societies. 


B. Some INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The United Nations in declared purposes and in methods has 
gathered some of the best of human experience and the noblest of hu- 
man motives and ideals into programs closer to the Christian aims and 
teaching than anything the world has previously known in large-scale 
undertakings. The agreements and work of the Trusteeship Council, 
of the Commission on Human Rights, and of UNESCO, to name only 
three of the specific fields of United Nations effort, contain much that 
is heartening to Christian Missions in particular. Christians have done 
excellent work in these organizations, and at many points that touch, 
usually in a helpful manner, needs and efforts which have been the 
concern of Christians toiling in the same aspects of human society. 


Again, passing over some of the more technical financial and 
economic services undertaken by the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies, let us remind ourselves of a series definitely aimed, in various 
manners, at the improvement of conditions of life over wide areas. 
UNRRA, ECA, Point Four, the Technical Assistance Program of the 
United Nations, the British Colonial Development Scheme, and the 
Colombo Program of the British Commonwealth for Aid to South and 
South-East Asia, are important elements in this whole picture. Never 
has the world approached so near to a general conscience—at least to 
a general consciousness—of the vast areas of human need in the under- 
developed areas of the world, and to broadly conceived, relatively dis- 
interested plans for doing something substantial to meet them. 
UNRRA in many areas affected Christian Missions in no small 
measure, for good and for ill. Point Four and the Technical Assistance 
and Training Programs today challenge seriously the judgment and 
the response of Christian enterprises. When now for the first time 
there is a near-universal movement to feed the hungry and to heal the 
sick, and to do so in a constructive manner by development of the lives 
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of the needy populations themselves, we Christians find writ large what 
we have played with in minature. 


Do we stand aside and leave effort to the secular and the non- 
Christian forces, or perhaps to the Roman Catholics? Or do we feel 
that Protestant elements should be active in this vast service, to which 
we could contribute much if we will? Do we say that Christian schools 
should not take part in the training and the extension services, lest they 
be contaminated by government money and by political connections? 
Should we seek only to undertake some small, isolated projects, on our 
own funds, avoiding any responsibility and any name in the over-all 
enterprise? If we turn some effort, some workers, some money, into 
these channels, are we widening Christian service and the Christian 
contribution toward the meeting of human needs; or are we diverting 
resources that can ill be spared from the distinctively Christian tasks 
which no one else can or will do? Whatever we do or do not do, there is 
judgment upon us by the needy masses, multitudes like those upon 
whom Jesus looked; by governments of the West and governments of 
the mission lands ; by non-Christians and by those who are Communists 
or are under the influence of Communist propaganda, denouncing us 
as imperialist exploiters if we cooperate with such undertakings of re- 
form and development, and denouncing us as spiritual dope-peddlers if 
we stand aloof, telling the hungry to depend upon God. Verily, when 
the secular world is worked by self-interest alone, the course of the 
Christian may be impossibly hard, but it is relatively simple and 
straightforward. The difficult choices come among the partial goods, 
the potential goods which carry with them potentialities of evil also. 


C. Our Mayor CONSIDERATION : CHANGES IN ASIA AND THE GREAT 
IsLAND GROUPS, IN AFRICA, AND IN LATIN AMERICA 


True, in these areas the most startling changes of recent years are 
in Asia; and throughout them all, the rates and processes of change 
vary from place to place. But if one thinks that Latin America is un- 
ruffled, let him ask what drove 700,000 Puerto Ricans to New York 
City, what are the revolutions wrought by mines, factories, and oil in 
Chile, Brazil, and Venezuela? If Africa has not been in the news this 
week, remember nevertheless the extensive tribal lands from which 
two-thirds of the young men have gone to the mines and the towns, 
wrecking whole social systems; and the sharp rioting within the year— 
East, South, and West Africa. If, therefore, we are concerned mainly 
with South and East Asia, it is because of numbers and of exceptional 
intensity in change. 
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1. There is quickened and widened awakening of the peoples, 
most marked, of course, among the ten to thirty per cent who have been 
largely influenced by education, by communications, by city life. The 
railroad and the steamship, the beginnings of modern industry, the 
printing press, radio and movie, travel and education abroad, war move- 
ments in and out, missions, all these influences and many lesser ones 
have been at work. New wants have been aroused among tens of mil- 
lions crowding faster than any improvement in production can meet. 
There is new consciousness of need, and of the possibilities of satisfying 
those needs, as illustrated in the life of more fortunate persons. Here 
and there are changes in economic life, often bettering the fate of small 
fractions in the mass, but always dislocating the livelihood of others. 
It is conservatively estimated that the entry of 350,000 workers into 
the textile mills of India was bought by the displacement, full-time or 
part-time, of 6,000,000 workers with spinning-wheels and hand looms. 
Moreover, economic gains are ordinarily swallowed up in increases of 
population. 

Considering all factors in the population problem—land utilization, 
agricultural improvements, industrialization, education, birth control— 
experts in this field agree rather closely that most Asiatic countries will 
by the end of this century have advanced their present numbers by fifty 
to one hundred per cent. India is clearly set to double in this time, 
with a present net increase well above five millions each year. Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and Formosa are now at a still higher rate of 
increase. It is noteworthy that fifty to seventy-five years of the 
introduction of modern industry into India have seen an increase in 
the percentage of the population dependent on agriculture from sixty- 
one to seventy-odd. India has almost exactly ten times the population 
per square mile of cultivated area that the United States reports; and 
in India for some years the increase in cultivated area has been defi- 
nitely outstripped by the increase in population. Industrialization, with 
all its accompaniments, is considered a major road not only to the 
increase of total production but also to a check in the birth rate. How- 
ever, in England under rather favorable conditions for that process to 
work, it was a full century before a check was clearly established. In 
Japan sixty years or so are just beginning to show a little slowing down 
in the rate of increase, far indeed from reaching an equilibrium. All 
the economic and social improvements that can be made, therefore, will 
be insufficient to bring noticeable betterment within this century of 
time ; they will only reduce suffering and mitigate disaster, works of 
necessity but not of quiek triumph. 
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Finally, we must recall that many of the peoples of Asia and other 
undeveloped areas have heard some version of the slogans of oppor- 
tunity, have some understanding of the plentiful production in the 
West, have been given a vision and a hope belied in actual hunger and 
despair. The Christian social scientist who has done most for mis- 
sions speaks of “the half-world of frustrated hope, disillusionment and 
suspicion.” 


2. Associated with the very processes of awakening and advance 
is the breaking-up of the old social structure, the tribe or the patriarchal 
family, sometimes even of the smaller family. Freed from the govern- 
ing guidance of custom, young people by the tens of millions are in- 
creasingly without standards of conduct, or with partial and conflicting 
norms. Certain elements in the Moslem, Hindu, and Buddhist constitu- 
encies are abandoning their heritage, or are with difficulty attempting 
to adjust it to the demands of modern life. Confucianism and Shinto, 
as quasi-religions, have been tremendously weakened by the develop- 
ments of recent years. Commercializing and secularizing forces are 
working havoc with the whole fabric of agrarian societies and their 
customary orthodoxies. 


3. Absolutely unprecedented in the experience of the human race 
is the fact of sharp change in governmental systems and in the whole 
atmosphere of government, for more than half the people of the world. 
This statement is true of South and East Asia alone, disregarding 
here the critical changes in Europe; and it is true for six years’ time 
alone From India and Pakistan sweeping eastward and northward 
through the Malay Peninsula and on to New Guinea, up through China 
and the Philippines to Korea and Japan, only Thailand, shaken on 
every side, has even nominally escaped a fundamental change of politi- 
cal order. And for several of these countries change has already been 
doubled or redoubled within this brief time. In Japan of 1945, in 
Korea and in China from then till now, there has been violence affect- 
ing the life of hundreds of millions; for the Philippines, Indo-China, 
Indonesia, and Burma, each in its own pattern, also destruction and 
international or civil war. The Indian revolution, hardly appreciated 
because it was achieved without war as such, nevertheless has occurred 
in the painful separation of Pakistan and with bloodshed and cruel 
displacement of plain people. Moreover, practical extinction of the 
“Native States’ was in fact a series of concealed revolutions, con- 
siderably influencing the daily existence of a hundred million and more. 
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The accompanying destruction, displacement, and economic dis- 
location of church groups throughout these areas of quick political 
change have been greatly disturbing of Christian effort. In several 
places, too, such as China, Korea, Indonesia, Burma, India, and Pakis- 
tan, a government considerably tolerant of Christianity has been re- 
placed by one less tolerant, or a government mildly favorable has been 
replaced by a government neutral or potentially unfavorable. The 
Communist change is obvious. The old Dutch and British regimes were 
protectively tolerant, and by their policies of grants-in-aid to schools 
and hospitals of modern type gave some actual assistance to Christian 
enterprise over and above a certain contribution of prestige. Only in 
Japan and potentially in South Korea, by the fall of Imperial Shinto, 
was Christian opportunity directly bettered; though India is doing 
rather well at present. 


In most of the lands of South and East Asia, political change rep- 
resents new or revolutionized nationalisms, claiming the active devotion 
of an elite with a fervor not easily adjusted to faith in a religion recently 
brought from abroad. In the present phase, Communist states aside, 
these Asiatic nationalisms are frequently accompanied by emotional 
and cultural reassertion of old traditions and old religions, because 
those are distinctively their own, the only cultural expressions already 
prepared for protest against ideologies from the outside. Thus, Indo- 
nesia and Pakistan declare themselves Islamic societies, though at the 
same time they proclaim religious liberty which we hope may be fairly 
maintained ; and India is restlessly conscious of her Hinduism, Ceylon 
and Thailand of their Buddhism. These stirrings are part of the situa- 
tion in which Christian effort must be carried on, and they do not 
make it easier. Identification of Islam or of Buddhism or of Hinduism 
with nationalism tends to brand the Christian as unpatriotic, to put him 
in the dock for denying his national heritage and “‘whoring after 
strange gods.” This issue has always been present, but it is heightened 
by the development of national feeling and the sense of protest against 
foreign influences associated with the old imperialisms from the West. 
Conversely, the young people are growing up in an atmosphere where 
the nationally favored religion is presented in the line of civic pride and 
public morality, which they ought to support for the sake of the 
community. 


The political changes and the new nationalisms were ushered in by 
the meteoric fall of Japanese power and prestige, which yesterday 
ranged forth to scorch Hawaii, Australia, Ceylon, and the east coast of 
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India; but, much more profoundly, by the further extended and per- 
vasive collapse of the prestige of western society. The important with- 
drawals from South and East Asia of British, Dutch, and French 
control, even if the withdrawals are not yet quite complete, are the 
climax of a generation’s changes. Two world wars plus other years of 
sharp division among the nations:considered “Christian” have served 
to demonstrate to other parts of the world the weaknesses of western 
society. Each side in the great conflicts of power and policy has thor- 
oughly publicized, in years of effort, the crimes and vices of the other 
side, magnifying what was bad enough in reality. In the stress of war, 
each side has greatly needed and vigorously sought the resources, hu- 
man and material, of the Orient, betraying its necessity by unwonted 
deference to the feelings and the interests of potential allies. 


The Great Depression taught the East that the holiest virtue of the 
West, its financial stability and integrity, was, even in time of peace, a 
flimsy sham. The westerners were too poor to buy, even at a fraction 
of a cent a pound, five-sixths of the sugar production which they had 
so laboriously built up in the East Indies. They trifled with rubber, 
tin, and everything else which they had formerly sought and would 
again seek, as pearls beyond price. They mocked at each other’s cur- 
rencies. Their pride of management, private and public alike, broke 
down in disgrace. Obviously, Orientals could not trust their livelihood 
to such firms and to such governments. 


Hollywood has kept steadily, aggressively at work, revealing in all 
the moving truth of the brilliant screen what kind of people the west- 
erners are at home. Russian Communism, indeed, wishing to advertise 
the decay of capitalist society, has found most of its work undertaken 
by the representatives of that society. On the other hand, elements of 
health and of reform in western lands were much less adequately pic- 
tured in film and best-sellers. Communist propaganda has proceeded to 
put the most evil interpretation upon every element of western life, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent; and craftily weaves its own story 
from actual western threads, making a pattern congenial to the national 
experience, the peculiar resentments and aspirations, of each people 
to whom the story is presented. 


Clearly, then, there is no longer a western prestige to favor Chris- 
tianity, the religion of western society. Almost the contrary is true, 
that the association of Christianity with the West is a handicap against 
which Oriental Christians must expend much effort. Except in Com- 
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munist-controlled situations, this general hostility to the West is seldom 
exerted against individual missionaries who have made a place for 
themselves as friends within the eastern society. But they no longer, 
in many a region, have influence because they represent the West. 


Moreover, this is only half the story of prestige in Asia. To a 
great extent the influence of the West is replaced by new factors of 
power and of prestige, those of Russia, China, India, and the Moslem 
group consisting of the Arab League, Pakistan, and Indonesia. Not 
one of these factors is in any real degree Christian. Russia and China 
are working on frankly anti-Christian lines; and the Islamic societies 
are all committed, in varying forms and degrees, to a major rival of 
Christianity; while India is socially Hindu, with real risk of becoming 
politically so. The weight of organized society, then, is increasingly 
thrown in directions unfavorable to Christianity. 


4. In summary and in supplement, we must make more clear the 
involvement, in many an Asian mind, of Christianity with capitalism, 
imperialism, militarism, individualism, reaction. Christianity is the 
religion professed and spread by those who have exploited the East, 
not by their capital alone, but also by their military and political power 
used for their profit. The westerners, nourished on Christianity with 
its emphasis on the individual, and talking always of liberty and rights 
useful in their wealth and power but meaningless or harmful among 
the poverty-stricken masses of Asia, oppose revolutions which alone can 
bring a better life by using state power to take large-scale measures for 
economic improvement. They stand selfishly in the way of progress, 
and their missionary enterprises, possibly well-intentioned on the part 
of those who undertake them, serve in fact to mask the major programs 
of western power, and at the same time to soften the true and necessary 
resentments of the exploited against the exploiters. Western interests 
tend also to link themselves with reactionary groups of power and 
wealth among Asiatic peoples, acting jointly not only against needful 
revolution, but even against the minimum of political and social reform. 


Such views are often partisan and strain the facts, working out for 
the benefit of Communists who foster them. But they rest upon a por- 
tion of reality, and they cannot be denied wholesale. The answer in 
politico-social terms seems to lie in open, sincere furtherance of useful 
change under leadership that is neither reactionary nor Communist; 
and in constructive pressure upon reactionary regimes to seek an active 
middle way. The answer in religious terms seems to lie in a clearer 
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proclamation of the distinctive nature and function of religion, with 
earnest encouragement of Christian nationals to enter as citizens and 
neighbors into more vigorous efforts to meet the obvious needs of 
their peoples. Neither answer is easy to state in compelling terms, nor 
easy to make good in effective and convincing action. But Christians 
cannot leave all initiative in the hands of others, abandoning their obli- 
gations because duty is difficult. 


If, then, we look in the large upon current changes in the environ- 
ment of missions, the result is something like this: The lands of Asia 
and Africa, at least, have their own grim problems, all against the back- 
ground of poverty and the imperious increase of population. There 
have also been pressed upon them the problems of the West and of the 
world, to which must be added all the complications of relations with 
that outer world. These lands cannot dream of security and stability, 
even in the qualified sense with which North America can do so. 


Nevertheless, in many aspects we ought to rejoice in the growth 
of Asiatic and African peoples toward responsible life, in the painful 
opening of hope and opportunity to the poor and oppressed. Would that 
the part of Christian effort in this process had been a hundred times 
greater, unequivocally pure in motive and association, an adequate 
expression of the love of God made known to us through Jesus Christ. 
Then Christian auspices and Christian leadership would now be assured 
for manifold constructive service. In actuality, on the contrary, the 
relatively small, divided, and confused accomplishments attributable to 
the Church are unconvincing to the larger public which sees the vast 
undertakings of secular governments for the welfare of the masses, and 
which is impressed by the Communist attacks, delivered in the name of 
those who toil and suffer, against the futility and the deception of 
religion. 











II 
A SURVEY OF WORLD-WIDE MISSIONS TODAY 


N the preceding lecture we saw something of the conditions of the 
world and of the major fields as they affect Christian missions— 
the changes in society, in political controls, in population, in the 

prestige factors and the entire atmosphere in which Asiatic and other 
men live and make decisions. Let us remind ourselves of the long war 
and its drastic changes for East Asia and the great archipelagoes, and 
of the manifold disorder and disarrangement through many a populous 
land. This would seem to be a most unfavorable period for Christian 
effort and Christian growth. Yet it has held considerable extension 
for the Christian community. We must continually recall that never 
has there been acute disturbance in all or most of the major fields at 
the same time, and that usually an unruly year is serious for only a 
minor fraction of the total geographical range of mission effort. The 
very extent of the Church spreads its risks in the sense of insurance. 
Moreover, and this is more important for our understanding of Chris- 
tianity in this age, provided there are vigorous nuclei of devotion, the 
crashing of human systems and the derangement of customary supports 
bring men to greater spiritual need, or at least to more frequent aware- 
ness of spiritual need. Thus man’s extremity is ever God’s opportunity, 
if the human link of faith and loving concern and outreaching fellow- 
ship is there for God to use in working from life to life. 


We will now attempt, employing in part the poor tools called statis- 
tics, to gain some idea of the scope of Christian Missions today, and 
of their vitality as measured in growth. Poor tools indeed! For they 
are quantitative symbols for that which is by nature qualitative, and 
can only supplement and clarify our grasp of what it means for men 
in a non-Christian society to take a stand as Christians, for the fellow- 
ship of the Church to grow in spiritual community, for Christian 
nurture and Christian service to proceed as expressions of Christian 
concern for life. But you know how much of sin and of love a church 
roll can enwrap, how much indifference, how much error, even when 
it is prepared with good will and truthful intent. You know also how 
the roll expands to demonstrate what Brother Smith has accomplished 
in his ten years’ pastorate, and shrinks when it is a question of a quota 
or of measuring per capita giving. And you know how the quality of 
reporting drops when it is extracted from a reluctant minister or clerk 
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cf the board, who doesn’t keep clear records and has no interest in 
figures, anyhow. Nevertheless, we need the figures, and they are better 
than guesses in the air and in promotional speeches. At the very least, 
they are of some value in comparisons—when they are reasonably 
comparable. If we are sufficiently skeptical, we are now ready to put 
our trust in statistics, with one great new burden to lay upon our 
understanding. 


That burden is the important distinction between communicants, 
full members, and the wider term, “‘total Christian community.” The 
concept of full, communicant membership is familiar in our own prac- 
tice, though it breaks down somewhat in our census reports where peo- 
ple declare themselves as Disciples or what not, on the basis of past 
connections or family relationships or vague preference—but in fact 
are not communicant members of any local church and may not be upon 
any church roll. Across the Atlantic, where Lutheran practices pre- 
dominate in Protestant numbers, and where Anglicans are prominent, 
there is wider use than in our country of total baptized and registered 
membership, including children and adults who are not communicant 
members of any congregation, even in a nominal sense. Comparisons 
with Roman Catholics, which are more important in some parts of 
Europe and in Latin America than in our own country, tend in the same 
direction especially when they are related to census practices. 


Moreover, in some Asiatic and African societies, family and com- 
munal solidarity are such that each individual is treated and counted 
as a Christian, as a Moslem, as a Hindu, if his father or his group is 
so considered. That statement merely skirts the tremendously im- 
portant issues of religion in the family and the group, which our ultra- 
emphasis upon individual conversion has often tended to obscure, pass- 
ing lightly over the New Testament reports of the baptism of a new 
believer “with all his household’’—probably more than we should in- 
clude in the term family. The immediate application of these explana- 
tions is that we shall use basically the figures reported for full members 
or communicants, but supplement them with clearly labeled figures for 
“total Christian community.” 


” 


The term “total Christian community” is not and cannot be uni- 
formly defined and employed. Its inclusions beyond the full com- 
municant membership consist primarily of baptized children and other 
children reported by Christian parents, and of adults listing themselves 
or being listed by census takers and others as Christians, even though 
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they are not communicants in a local congregation. But it seems estab- 
lished that certain church bodies are accustomed also to report regular 
attendants or persons under systematic instruction preparatory to full 
membership. We must remember that in certain sections of missionary 
churches further instruction and probation follows baptism but pre- 
cedes full membership, though it is more common to defer baptism, even 
after faith is openly professed, until a long period of instruction and 
probation is successfully accomplished—not infrequently a year or 
two, and sometimes longer. 


The last complete figures on the Protestant missionary enterprise 
were those prepared for the Madras Conference of 1938, and published 
in the /nterpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church. These figures in most instances were reported in 
1937 and represent the facts of 1936—nearly fifteen years ago. Never- 
theless, we have more recent data for a number of fields, most of them 
reported in the World Christian Handbook published in Great 
Britain in 1949; and estimates, some of them of high quality, for the 
chief figures in certain other fields; though we still are forced to use 
the figures of the 1938 Survey where nothing really better is available. 
Discovering no general work of this kind by other persons, I have at- 
tempted consolidation and totalling of the statistics given country by 
country, colony by colony, island by island, in the World Christian 
Handbook, and some generalized comparisons with similarly con- 
solidated statistics of the 1938 Survey. In reading and searching for 
significant material, I have recorded a fair number of specific reports 
or estimates from individual areas, essentially confirmatory of the 
data in the 1949 Handbook, and in no case justifying their displace- 
ment. So this tentative report is perhaps the best that can be made 
until a better supply of recent and dependable original data is at hand. 
Of course, war and dislocations of many sorts are primarily responsible 
for the lag in church surveys and in public census-taking. 


We speak only of communicant members unless otherwise de- 
clared, and repeat that in some important cases we still have no new 
figures, or have recent but incomplete figures. For Asia and the 
Pacific Islands, leaving aside the small bodies of Christians in western 
Asia who are considered in a Near East grouping, there are now re- 
ported 4,293,000 members, of which those in India are 1,866,000. The 
Indian Christians gained some eighty per cent in eleven or twelve years, 
and the Philippine Christians fifty per cent. It seems likely that a full 
count of Indonesians will reveal a much more favorable showing there, 
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but we are now much in the dark for Korea and for China. For the 
whole area, there seems to be an assured gain of over thirty-five per 
cent, won in a decade and more of war. 


Africa, despite the lack of recent figures for important areas, 
shows 3,613,000 Protestant members, an increase of seventy per cent. 
Christians in South Africa nearly doubled. In Latin America also 
recent figures are incomplete, forcing us to repeat the old ones for some 
countries where real growth occurred. But there are recorded 1,337,000 
Protestant members, a gain well over ninety per cent upon the previous 
general report. In the Near East, the Moslem stronghold, Protestants 
now report 91,000 members, a percentage gain above eighty-five. For 
all these fields, the number reported is 9,278,000 communicants, com- 
pared with 6,046,000 in 1938 statistics, a gain of fifty-five per cent. 
That would be a yearly average gain of 323,000 net, on the basis of 
seriously incomplete figures. It would seem fair to say that in a year 
of peace and order, if there is now to be such a year, we are probably 


close to annual gains of 400,000 to 500,000. 


The total Christian community is reported as 27,160,000, almost 
three times the communicant membership. This is perhaps eight to ten 
per cent of the world’s Protestant community of some 210 to 240 mil- 
lion. The ratio of the Christian community to the full members is 
highest, by the way, in Indonesia and in certain West Indian islands. 


The only comprehensive Roman Catholic figures for recent years 
are found in the 1946 publication of the Congregation of the Propa- 
ganda, Le Missioni Cattoliche, which frequently employs data of 1940 
and 1941. They report the number of Catholics in territory under the 
direction of that Congregation as 22,747,000. Take away, for pur- 
poses of comparability, nearly 1,000,000 in Europe, over a million and 
a half in Australia, part of 3,036,000 in the American hemisphere, and 
eighteen to twenty million is a fair remainder. On the other hand, it 
is just to note that Father John J. Considine, head of the Catholic 
Missionary Society of North America and the leading reporter in Eng- 
lish for Catholic missions, gives much higher figures for African areas 
than do the statements from Rome; and they suffer, like ourselves, 
from a lag in official recording and publication. Note that eighteen 
or twenty million, subject to some increase for recent years, is a figure 
between our nine million full members and our twenty-seven million 
for total Christian community. Possibly the mission churches of 
Protestants and of Roman Catholics are not too far from equal in 
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present memberships. The growth of the Roman Catholics, measured 
in ratios of earlier reports, is a little less rapid than ours, and looms 
largest in Africa. 


Before we leave the Roman Catholics, let us note that they had 
in service, according to the 1946 publication, 56,000 regular foreign 
missionaries besides certain supplementary workers—fully double the 
Protestant force. Dufourcq, a leading French authority, and the 
(British) National Catholic Almanac say that throughout the world 
there are 500,000 conversions per year to the Roman Church. Du- 
fourcq further declares that 4,000,000 are added by birth, in contrast 
with 30,000,000 as the global increase in population. Dr. J. Merle 
Davis, at the top rank of our Protestant authorities, declares, “While 
the non-Roman Catholic churches of the world are, in the aggregate, 
evangelizing between one and two million non-Christians each year, in 
the same twelve months’ period a net twenty to twenty-five million 
are added to the non-Christians of the world.” 


Obviously, these last general statements, Roman Catholic as well 
as Protestant, are rough approximations in terms not comparable. 
Their importance lies first in showing that the annual arithmetical 
gains of the Christian Church are overshadowed by the annual increase 


of non-Christian population, though the Christian percentage in the 
total of the world’s inhabitants is perhaps holding its own; and, 
secondly, in emphasizing the importance of “‘natural increase” both for 
Christian and for non-Christian elements. We have no real figures 
for the presumably great losses of the Orthodox Churches, nor for the 
undoubted Protestant and Roman Catholic losses in Germany and in 
Eastern Europe. 


Fortunately, we have for one of the great fields, in some senses the 
greatest single field now open to Christian missions, a recent survey 
carefully done and carefully tabulated under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Christian Council of India and Pakistan, published in 1949. 
We will take this important example to make somewhat more concrete 
the numerical picture of a large group of mission churches. India of 
course has its distinctive elements, but the story shown in this survey 
is a passable median of mission communities in many lands. There 
were almost exactly one million and a half of Protestant members 
shown in the survey reports, to which are added one million and almost 
nine hundred thousand baptized but not communicants, and others to 
make up a total Christian community of 4,572,000, slightly larger than 
the report of Roman Catholics. Note that the communicants run, as 
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in the average of other countries, almost one-third of the total Protest- 
ant community. 


These Protestant Christians had just short of 25,000 centers of 
regular worship, averaging sixty communicants, or one hundred eighty 
of the total Protestant community, for each center. There were 3,200 
ordained Indian pastors, and 11,300 other evangelists and Bible 
teachers of all sorts. Thus, there was one regular pastor for each eight 
congregations, with three subordinate evangelistic workers assisting. 
In extreme cases, there is one pastor for nearly two hundred congre- 
gations, one evangelist or teacher for a dozen or twenty congregations. 
The literacy of Christians is twenty-one per cent, as against the na- 
tional level of twelve per cent. This condition among Christians is of 
course inferior to that in most East Asiatic areas, but is better than 
some in Africa. If the 25,000 Protestant congregations are set against 
the 600,000 villages and towns in India and Pakistan, that means one 
place of worship for twenty-four villages and towns. In Travancore 
and Cochin, the ratio is one to two; in the Madras Province, one to 
three; while in several areas it is one to a thousand or more. If for 
a moment we think of Protestants and Catholics together, in each 
hundred persons of India and Pakistan we should find seventy-two 
Hindus, twenty-four Moslems, two Christians, and one or two Sikhs. 
In Travancore, one-third of the population are Christian ; in Assam, one 
in thirteen; in Madras, one in twenty-five; in Kashmir, one in a 
thousand ; in some parts of Central India, none. Such is the encourag- 
ing, but still slight and partial development in the largest church to be 
found in any mission area. 


Our picture of general conditions and of mission growth in the 
large requires completion by concrete reference to issues of religious 
liberty. Liberty is much like air and water, in that we realize their 
importance only when we are short of them. For missions, religious 
liberty is opportunity, understood and appreciated in the experience of 
prohibitions, pressures, and discriminations which limit Christian ap- 
peals and Christian programs. Where do such hamperings now occur 
with significant severity? The more acute cases at this moment are in 
the Islamic and the Communist areas, though the older social intoler- 
ance of religious totalitarianisms may exert strongly prejudicial in- 
fluences in Hindu, Buddhist, and Roman Catholic cultures. 


The historic Moslem law of death to the apostate is practically op- 
erative in some parts of Arabia and in Afghanistan, mainly in the sense 
that no one dares to put it openly to the test. Among several of the 
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Moslem states, intensified nationalism has its cultural phases along 
with the political. The resentments which have nourished the new 
nationalisms have usually been generated against ‘Christian’ states, 
whether France, Italy, Great Britain, or the United States, objecting 
to their economic or power outreach, including their support of Israel. 
Moreover, the broadening of state activities, as the Moslem group at- 
tempt to modernize themselves, leads to fresh pressures against the 
ancient Christian minorities and the newer mission schools. The pro- 
gram of uniform education for a universal citizenship, when undertaken 
in a Moslem state, lays difficult requirements upon Christian schools. 
Also, Islam as a political power is enormously expanded by the creation 
of Pakistan and the independence of Indonesia, each of which has a 
larger population than all the Moslem states of the Near East combined. 
True, in some respects the Islam of these lands long associated with 
peoples and with governments not themselves Moslem, tends to be less 
fanatical than the faith of the Arabs and those the Arabs ruled. Con- 
siderable enlightenment and tolerance have been shown thus far by the 
governments of the two new nations, but they are not securely based. 


Now we must bring the general difficulties to earth in Egypt, as 
a concrete case causing much concern to Christian missions. In that 
country the courts have recently ruled that evangelizing is “contrary to 
good morals and to public order,”’ and have invalidated an endowment 
which had evangelism as one of its aims. Christian organizations, such 
as those of social service, which are required to register with the ap- 
propriate Ministry—equivalent to incorporation in the United States— 
run the risk of dissolution if they do not renounce evangelistic purpose. 
Since 1948 the law has demanded that Islam be taught in the general 
or “compulsory” schools. If Christian children and their parents can 
successfully face the right official, they may secure exemption from 
such instruction ; but that is not always possible. There is no way to 
escape the Koran, for it must be employed in all schools for teaching 
all pupils the Arabic language. 


At the same time, schools conducted by Christians must, according 
to the requirements for all schools whatsoever, supply instruction in 
the Islamic religion for children from Moslem homes. Moreover, 
there are some beginnings of enforcement of the regulation that every 
school should construct upon its grounds a Moslem place of prayer. 
The old disadvantages for non-Moslems in employment, marriage, 
taxation, and treatment in the courts, persist unceasingly. Correspond- 
ing benefits are available to Copts and other Christians who turn Mos- 
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lem, as do hundreds, if not thousands, each year. Frequently such 
persons are thinking of opportunity for their children, not merely an 
easing of their own position. 


In the Islamic societies, as in the Roman Catholic and others where 
an authoritarian religious system attempts to direct the whole of the 
population with the aid of state power, tolerance of non-conforming 
worship may be fairly well maintained. But there is heavy pressure 
upon the minds of youth and upon the consciences of all, when fidelity 
to other than the standard religion is made to suffer severe economic 
and social penalties. 


Many of the Roman Catholic societies have been rendered fairly 
free through the growth of the western tradition in democratic respect 
for human rights. Not infrequently there is an uneasy hostility, as in 
a number of Latin-American states, between the modern secular liberal- 
ism of important groups and the traditional Roman authoritarianism 
of the hierarchy with its aristocratic and peasant support. There is 
plenty of wrongful prejudice and severe pressure of local communities, 
sometimes openly incited by priests, against Protestant Christians and 
their activities. But the use of public power to interfere with proper 
liberty of non-Romans is less frequent than in earlier generations. In 
recent years Colombia has toyed with abusive violence against Protes- 
tant churches and their leaders, as part of vicious political reaction. 


In the whole range of Roman Catholic dominance, mission lands 
are most closely bound in the Portuguese colonies, which reflect the 
traditional intolerance of the Iberian states. Despite international 
treaties and agreements in which Portugal has participated on behalf 
of her African colonies, and despite fundamental laws of Portugal for 
the home land and for the colonies which were designed to free the 
national record from the continual charge of unjust discriminations 
against those not Roman Catholics, inequity reigns notorious. An 
important new decree of 1950 employs public authority in Angola on 
behalf of Portuguese Missions, to require the registration and regular 
attendance of children at school when the Roman Catholic officers of 
those schools so request. While other teacher-training schools are for- 
bidden, one Roman Catholic school is provided, in a fashion most 
brazenly unjust to the considerable body of Protestants. In the words 
of the official regulation, “Candidates from Portuguese Roman Catho- 
lic Missions enjoy absolute preference in matriculation.” Contrary to 
repeated governmental declarations that financial aid would be offered 
to all schools, large annual subsidies are supplied to Roman Catholic 
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Missions only. For twenty years or more Protestants have not been 


allowed to open a new station. More serious in its injustice to an 


important group of the population is the refusal to certify Protestant 
marriages, leaving scores of thousands of families to choose between 
formal illegitimacy and the strain of conscience required in submitting 
to the vows of the priestly ceremony. Not all the Portuguese colonial 
officials have their heart in this business, or the actual conditions 
would be more grievous than they are. 


Communism has become the supreme foe of religious liberty in 
the world of today, entering the mission range through Korea and 
China. The experience in those two lands is so recent, and is fraught 
with so much danger to Christian workers there, that detailed discus- 
sion is not possible. Only a few summary statements of open knowl- 
edge will be made here. In North Korea and in those portions of 
South Korea raided by Communist forces, several hundred pastors and 
other responsible leaders are known to have been executed, and a much 
larger number seized for unknown fates. The animus seems to have 
been directed against any possible leadership not avowedly communist ; 
and, in the society developed under the Japanese regime, the Church 
was almost the only voluntary organization in the country, naturally 
containing some elements of independent leadership. The entire pro- 
gram of communization in North Korea was, however, exceptionally 
intense and rapid; for it was undertaken directly by the Russian Army 
upon the disappearance of Japanese authority, and was able to work 
without the need for conciliation of any powerful interest whatsoever. 
Control by the Party and the police, and complete indoctrination, were 
rushed forward swiftly. The barest liberty of belief and worship sur- 
vived, and that for plain, harmless folk in the literal presence of the 
Marxist masters of mind and acton. 


The Chinese transition to a Communist state was, in the large, 
more gradual and circumspect, undertaken with more of persuasion 
in the early stages, proceeding then to veiled or moderate coercion, and 
only latterly breaking into widespread murder as a means of making 
friends and influencing people. That simple outline may stand for the 
national scene, though it ignores the violence in Manchuria and North 
China 1945 to 1947, which destroyed most of the rural churches and 
tens of Protestant pastors before the Communist leadership decided 
to face the three hundred millions to the southward with a gentler 
appeal. The year 1950 brought the country far along the same course 
as that traversed by the Communist states of Eastern Europe, with due 
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allowance for differences in situation. The policy appears to be one 
of freedom in religion for those who actively support the state program. 


Christian schools and hospitals have either been taken over into 
Communist properties, or required to submit to such changes in manage- 
ment as would make them convenient agents for public policy. Publi- 
cations latterly are being strictly policed and made to include consider- 
able elements of the new type of political training on Marxist lines. 
Skillful use is made of the margin of Christians who, for good reasons 
or for bad, want to play with the Government which has power to 
destroy bodies and to corrupt souls. Open efforts are made to induce 
schism within the Roman Catholic system, weakening it and facilitating 
manipulation by Communists and their companions. Protestant organ- 
izations have been influenced by various means to take a repeated pub- 
lic stand in favor of major government programs, and to pledge them- 
selves to root out any element of tradition or of personnel which could 
stand in the way of hearty support. That was deliberate preparation 
for the denunciation, by Christians, undoubtedly with inner agony in 
not a few cases, of other Christians who were widely known to have 
been prominent in the previous dispensation. Else, they themselves 
and their church bodies were under suspicion of infidelity to the new 
order. Not a few local congregations have been restricted to one serv- 
ice per week or otherwise limited in the time and nature of their work. 
Perhaps most serious of all, in the long view, is the cumulative, potent 
drive of every means of education and mass communication to instill 
in all youth and in millions of adults the anti-religious system of Marx- 
ist thought. Life itself, through control of employment and through 
police operations, depends upon conformity to that system. 


These statements are limited to the one question of religious 
liberty. They are not intended as a consideration of economic and 
political issues, such as the attractiveness of the Communist appeal over 
against the visible alternatives on the Chinese scene. But any one who 
would understand the problems of the Chinese Christians ought to 
realize that some of them accepted the publicized program of the Peo- 
ple’s Government as effective reform, and others accepted that Govern- 
ment as the actual state, from which would come in practice whatever 
order, justice, schooling, and economic improvement Chinese citizens 
could hope to get in the foreseeable future. We may recall the ad- 
monitions of Paul to Jews and Greeks, that they should as Christians 
be obedient to the existing power. Further deponent sayeth not. 





III 
MISSIONS AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


T IS the tradition of us Disciples to consider ourselves a New Testa- 
ment Church, and to claim that we derive our faith and practice 
from that Testament. Examine its books. The Four Gospels 

recount the Mission of the Lord Jesus Christ to redeem mankind. The 
succeeding writings record the Missions of the Apostles in their out- 
working through Gentiles of many lands and many tongues. 


Why then should it require generations of devoted effort to per- 
suade us modern Disciples of Christ to undertake a mere gesture, a 
minimal effort, in worldwide missions? 


THE CHURCH JS MISSION. Or, as Emil Brunner has me- 
morably said, ““The Church exists by mission, as fire exists by burning.” 


Judged by that realistic, simple standard, is the modern church a 
church at all? And, in particular, are we Disciples of Christ able to 
assume the name of church? 


The Foreign Missions Conference of North America (which we 
must now learn to call the Division of Foreign Missions, National 
Council of Churches of Christ) has been reporting some $45,000,000 
as the annual receipts of all the considerable Protestant missionary 
organizations in the United States and Canada. That is not far from 
one dollar a year per member, well short of a postage stamp a week. Is 
that the measure of our concern for the growth of the Church, for 
the spreading of the knowledge of Christ abroad? If that is not the 
measure, what is the true indicator of our concern? 


But one dollar a year is the average contribution, including the 
much greater effort of some groups, such as the Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists, who take the Great Commission seriously. We Disciples are 
scraping the bottom of the list among the twenty-odd denominations 
which participate in the United Stewardship Council. 


Moreover, our part on the fields of foreign missions, sometimes 
creditable in quality, is small indeed. We have entered a modest frac- 
tion of the total range of mission lands ; but in no field save the Belgian 
Congo do we rank as moderately important among the Protestant 
bodies, and often we excuse ourselves for failing to take a share in this 
or that common burden by mumbling that we are only a small mission 
in country A or country B. 
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As Disciples we have often been sustained by a sense of the rapid 
growth that came to our forefathers, who moved with the frontier 
where everything grew. But if now the Ecumenical Movement and the 
worldwide missionary enterprise have significance for our hearts, we 
must realize that the congregations reporting to our World Conven- 
tion number perhaps two per cent of the Protestant communities of the 
earth—less than one per cent of all Christians. When we speak of 
“the Church,” or of “the World Christian Mission,” even if we limit 
ourselves to the Protestant fellowship, we Disciples are indeed a local 
group, provincial, parochial. 


Is there not some portion of truth in equating the two relation- 
ships: the local congregation is to the brotherhood of Disciples of 
Christ as the brotherhood of Disciples of Christ is to the Church Uni- 
versal? In each of these relationships, the local group taken alone 
would be weak, poor, cramped indeed, critically inadequate to stand for 
the Body of Christ. For the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love 
of God the Father, and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit have been 
bestowed not only on your local congregation and on mine, but upon 
the entire brotherhood of the Disciples of Christ ; not upon that brother- 
hood only, but on other great communions of Christians. Indeed, if 
we take not our own measures but the standard of Jesus Christ him- 
self, we must be humbled to admit that in many things other churches 
have been more earnest to seek the Kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness, more fully obedient to the heavenly vision, than we who are not 
timid in taking for ourselves the name, frequently stressed by the 
definite article, “the Disciples of Christ.’”’ Surely we require a new 
realization of the significance of the Church as “the body of Christ,” 
or as “the bride of Christ,”—in any case a complete organism in which 
each anatomical or physiological member has full life and meaning 
only in relation to the Head and to all the other members. 


The great German historian of church institutions, Rudolf Sohm, 
expressed the idea in unforgettable language: “The faith of the 
Christian sees in every Christian assembly gathered in the Spirit, the 
whole of Christianity, the people of God, the total community; on that 
ground, every assembly of Christians, whether small or great, which 
met in the name of the Lord was called ecclesia, a national assembly of 
the New Testament Israel.” Perhaps the learned jurist has strained 
the churchly use of the Greek term ecclesia, but his insight into the 
nature of the association is above challenge. “The faith of the Chris- 
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tian sees in every Christian assembly gathered in the Spirit, the whole 
of Christianity, the people of God, the total community. . . 


This sense of the universality of the Christian fellowship was im- 
pressively emphasized at the meeting of the Provisional Committee of 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva in 1946. At the cathedral 
service, the hero of the Norwegian spiritual resistance against the Nazi 
oppression, Bishop Berggrav, testified: “Strangely enough it was pre- 
cisely in our isolation, when all legal communication with the outside 
world was strictly forbidden, that we in Norway learned for the first 
time the meaning of ‘ecumenical,’ which is the living, inner fellowship 
of Christians in the world. There we sat surrounded by walls. But 
we knew that over the seas in England, in America, in Canada, on the 
other side of the mountains in Sweden, south of us in Denmark, all over 
Europe and right down here in Geneva hearts were beating for us, 
prayers were being offered for us. . . . The time is past when Christian 
fellowship in the world was a groping experiment.” 


Even more poignant in personal tragedy, and broadening the inter- 
national range to the most distant peoples of the earth, was the testi- 
mony given at that same service in Geneva by Martin Niemoeller, ex- 
emplar of faith and courage to so many millions during the years of 
German distress. “During these past twelve years we have learned, we 
Christians in Germany—and with what gratitude—that we were borne 
up and sustained in our loneliness by the prayers and concern of our 
brothers all over the world, who were interceding on our behalf with 
God. I shall never forget my old father’s words during his last visit to 
me in the Gestapo office at the Oranienburg concentration camp. As 
he left he said: ‘My child, the Esquimaux in Canada and the Bataks 
in Sumatra send you their greetings and are praying for you.’ ””’ 


To these examples of what the complete worldwide fellowship of 
the Church can mean to local churches and to individual members, 
should be added an interpretation by Dr. Norman Goodall, Secretary of 
the International Missionary Council. In addressing the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s Conference of Missionaries at High Leigh in 1949, 
on the subject, “The Nature of the Christian International,” he de- 
scribed the linkages of the International Missionary Council in relation 
to those of the World Council of Churches, and then stated three prin- 
cipal convictions. (1) “These organizations and movements are aids 
toward the recovery of the Church’s lost catholicity.” They are 
shadows of great spiritual realities. (2) These organizations and 
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movements are an instrument through which the Church can make its 
witness to the world as an international and supranational society. 
(3) In the fellowship of such efforts “God has manifestly been dis- 
closing to His people truths which they were not able to receive from 
within the partial catholicity of denominations.” 


A young minister despondent over the limitations of his charge 
was heard to say: ‘The World Council of Churches—that’s the thing. 
The local church is impossibly dull and narrow.” He was absolutely 
right in realizing that the local congregation, even the denomination, 


without hearty sharing in the wider, deeper fellowship of the worldwide 
Church, is confining rather than liberating and enlightening. But the 
minister was dangerously wrong if he failed to realize that the univer- 
sal Church is made up of tens of thousands of local churches, and cannot 
differ in essential quality from them. Only in so far as the local con- 
gregation participates in the whole, can that great fellowship come 
into being. 


Let us consider, then, some aspects of the rightful participation 
the local church in the world task and the world fellowship. Gifts of 
money we leave aside. For they cannot be secured unless real interest 
and spirit are at work; and their lack is evidence of deficiency in spirit. 
Moreover, we do not need to develop here the programs and techniques 
of missionary education, so well set forth in manuals like the Harner 
and Baker volume, Missionary Education in Your Church. But we do 
need continually to remind ourselves that the task is manifold and per- 
petual, like the entire job of Christian education in which it is an im- 
portant part. There are so many kinds of people, some of whom re- 
spond well to certain approaches and ill to others, some of whom re- 
main inert unless moved by influences from without, some of whom 
can and will show initiative and responsibility if adequately inspired or 
taught. The pastor or teacher needs to keep at work in various chan- 
nels himself, and at the same time continually to seek out and to develop 
leaders from within the membership, who will add to the total program. 
Few pastors utilize to the full the opportunities on behalf of missions 
and the world Church in worship, including hymns and Scripture, as 
well as prayer. 


3ut let us think of three tasks less commonly discussed as part lo- 
cal participation in the worldwide expansion of Christianity—the de- 
velopment of missionary candidates, the avoidance of sectarianism, and 
the seeking of large-hearted unity of spirit. 
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Candidates for the missionary task can come only from the local 
church. They may be aided by school experience and by student organi- 
zations, but these are meaningful only as supplements to the local 
church. How effectively does your church challenge young people of 
the choicer sorts to full-time Christian service of any type? Looking 
back over a period of years, and examining still more closely the actual 
commitments and prospects at the present time, what is the record of 
the congregation? Does your annual program, in private and in public 
aspects, present an adequate challenge to the right persons? We must 
remember that the understanding and cooperation of parents, the sym- 
pathetic approval of Christian friends of all ages, are important factors 
in success with any individual youth; and, therefore, continuing educa- 
tion within the congregation is necessary in order to maintain a situa- 
tion in which a particular boy or girl might reasonably be expected to 
make a commitment for Christian service. 


The true basis of distinctive appeal for foreign service as over 
against pastoral or other forms of home service is the greater want in 
societies which have few churches, few doctors, few teachers among 
great numbers of needy people. On the whole, foreign service offers 
tougher jobs in places where the human resources are smaller in ratio to 
human needs, and special problems in language and in family life, with 
the assurance that salary will always be small. The opportunities and 
the glories of missionary service must here be taken for granted, because 
they are familiar to all who hear or read these words. But they must 
ever and again be presented to Christian congregations and Christian 
youth groups. 


Let us think upon a few points where care is necessary. The ap- 
peal of adventure and romance in foreign missionary service is valid 
only within the context of assured Christian character and devotion, and 
when accompanied by realistic apprehension that daily routine, perhaps 
under drab conditions, is the greater part of life in any country. A 
small but noticeable minority of missionary candidates are trying to 
escape some difficulty in the home country, such as parental pressure 
to carry on an unwelcome business, or again a disappointment in love. 
Such a young person may be entitled to full sympathy in his or her 
personal problem, but obviously is not in a condition to make a sound 
life-decision. One who has not been able to meet the issues of life in 
the familiar situations of the home land, or one who does not show 
assured promise of being a competent, dependable Christian worker 
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in America, ought not to be encouraged to make the riskier venture 
abroad, at the cost of the Church and the heathen. 


Again, there are perils in the concept of “leadership,” stressed too 
strongly in many appeals for Christian vocations. Not a few youths 
perceive that in fact they are not leaders in American society, and that 
people do not listen to them. But if they were in pulpits, or in class- 
rooms with religious sanctions behind them, they think people would 
have to listen. So much the more, among Africans or Indians; and 
with those people one would be respected right away, becoming a power- 
ful force for good. The wise pastor or experienced Christian worker 
will understand that the boy or girl who has already demonstrated the 
character, ability, and spirit which can help others toward and along the 
Christian way, is the one worth considering for the ministry or for 
missions. 


In the past, a fairly large fraction of all candidates have come 
forward as volunteers, feeling some sense of call to foreign service. 
That seeking or self-commitment, however felt, varies greatly in depth 
and validity. Sometimes it is weak in understanding; it may be highly 
subjective and even sentimental; it may be largely a reflection of ex- 


ternal influences, some of them trivial. “Prove the spirits, whether 
they are of God.”’ Without discarding the initiative of the youth, we 
need more deliberately to lay Christian hands upon promising material, 
exercising that selective judgment which belongs to experience and to 
congregational estimate, rather than trusting entirely to the inner 
feelings of the novice. 


Moreover, our own local opinion and local pride we should hold in 
proper restraint until it has been tested by the wider experience of a 
competent missionary society, which deals with hundreds of mis- 
sionaries and with thousands of prospects. In practice, only a small 
percentage of young people who profess an active interest in becoming 
missionaries confirm and develop it over the years and on a high level. 
One of the simpler tests is the attitude toward training. A fair number 
of prospects do not have sufficient respect for the missionary calling 
to be willing to struggle for adequate skills and knowledge, that they 
may enter upon it worthily equipped. Pastors and other advisers may 
often be of great service in counselling sound general courses in high 
school and in a fully accredited college, not merely for their own values 
but also because they are essential for entry into desirable graduate 
schools of religion, medicine, education, and other subjects requisite for 
some types of missionary service. 
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Adequate recruitment and development of good missionary ma- 
terial demand a balanced and cooperative relationship among at least 
three elements—the prospect and his family, the local church and per- 
haps the school as well, the missionary society. If any one of those 
elements is deficient or is recklessly overridden by the others, the risks 
are serious. We need to keep in mind not only the duty of the local 
church to bring forward and to foster candidates for Christian service, 
some of whom may well go to the mission fields, but also its responsi- 
bility for honest reporting and evaluation of applicants. The local bias, 
most strongly apparent in pastors, is to try to favor the wishes of the 
member, and to secure for him any chance he desires—all the more so 
when the effort may result in some degree of Christian development 
for the applicant in question. The widely known dean of a large 
theological seminary, a man most kindly in spirit and helpful to 
thousands of students through the years, says quietly that almost all 
recommendations from pastors have to be ignored, if not literally 
thrown into the wastebasket, because they regularly speak good, con- 
ventional words—just about the same for every prospective student— 
and because they almost never reveal the real problems and needs in 
that boy’s life. Consequently, grossest things aside, such recommenda- 
tions are of no use to the school, to the church beyond the school, nor 
to the boy’s own future. 


Every secretary of a missionary society and many missionaries 
can tell us of pitiful wastes of life and effort, sometimes of serious 
harm to the young church abroad, deriving from the lack of careful 
honesty in the local church, wishing to give a boost to the boy or girl 
from the elder’s family, dreading to discourage or to offend any one 
locally—but sacrificing truth along with responsibility to God and to 
His Church. Physical and emotional illnesses are concealed, personality 
problems are ignored, signs of frailty in purpose are passed over. Of- 
ten this spurious magnanimity to the individual at the cost of the 
Christian community is in its consequences doubly injurious to the in- 
dividual himself. For he may proceed in higher training or upon arri- 
val in the field, to breakdown, rejection, or recall, much more damag- 
ing than facing the problem at an earlier stage. Indeed, if the problem 
were fairly confronted when it was first understood, remedy might 
easily be possible, with helpful revision of vocational plans or occasion- 
ally with resumption of training to be a missionary. 


Finally, it is rightful for the sake of the Church and for the sake 
of the missionary prospect as well, that the spiritual commitment of the 
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individual should be to the total service of Christ, rather than to a par- 
ticular area of that service. If a church member’s supreme devotion is 
to California or to Texas, his Christianity is open to question. Simi- 
larly, the ultimate loyalty of the missionary is to Christ and His Church, 
not to his beloved people in Africa or in China. The most wholesome 
spirit is that which seeks the place where one may meet great needs, in 
the context of the corporate life and organization of the Church. The 
question of home or foreign service is in itself secondary. The in- 
dividual needs to retain some flexibility as to place, as calls vary, condi- 
tions change, and his own views may alter. The rigid will is hard to fit 
with other persons, and may inflict or receive unnecessary disappoint- 
ments. 


Our second selected task is the avoidance of sectarianism and frag- 
mentation. Lifelong familiarity with denominationalism tends to make 
us tolerant of its shortcomings, and our gratitude for the Christian in- 
fluence we have received through denominational channels dulls our 
sense of division as sin. Most of us are members of a brotherhood 
sufficiently large to bring a considerable measure of fellowship. But 
on the mission field, to an Indian, Chinese, or African, the problem is 
stark. There are a hundred Christian bodies, each with peculiar names 
and practices, claiming to represent Christ in whom all men are one. 
No one of them is large enough for adequate fellowship. To that 
general issue we will soon return. But here we must think of the wor- 
sening of this picture by scores of “independent” missions and mis- 
sionaries. No person in his Christian senses will fail to appreciate the 
earnestness of not a few among these people, nor will fail to recognize 
that here and there one of them—one in a thousand, literally—will lay 
the foundations for what will some day become a new denomination, 
sizable and enduring. But for the overwhelming majority, the net 
Christian accomplishment is pathetically tiny, carrying to exaggerated 
degree the faults of divisive denominationalism. 


Large areas of fields like China and India are littered with the 
memories or occasional remainders of “independent” missions. A 
family or two of missionaries, perhaps with one or two single women 
in addition, sparked by one individual with a good deal of drive, often 
understanding little of the country and choosing in ignorance the place 
and type of work, have carried on for a few years, seldom more than 
ten. Accidents of health, discouragement at the slight results, diffi- 
culties among the self-selected personnel, frequently lead within a few 
years to abandonment of the effort, or to a shift to another location. 
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The effort in the field and the support in the home land depend too 
completely upon a very few persons, perhaps in reality only one or two 
whose zeal is indispensable. When those persons drop out or modify 
the program, the original enterprise is in fact deserted and almost noth- 
ing is left. Successful missions require, spiritually and materially, 
brotherly cooperation on a scale large enough to undertake work of 
some consequence and of assured continuity, profiting by wide and 
lengthening experience of a large group. The common record of “‘in- 
dependent” missions is that of planless, transitory work, with a very 
high percentage of abandonment, wasteful of devotion and of all 
resources. 


The most serious weakness in the program of “independent” mis- 
sions, despite their professions of freedom from sectarianism, is that in 
facet they operate as just so many petty sects. Do the converts of an 
“independent”’ mission or missionary become members of the great 
Body of Christ? Indeed, they enter a cramped group of one or five 
small congregations, severely limited in possibilities of leadership, pos- 
sessing the slightest opportunities for training their young people. 
When one of their members or families moves to another locality, there 
is no like congregation to be entered easily and naturally. The chance 
of drifting away from any Christian fellowship whatever is very great; 
and the only hope is entry into a Christian church of another type, for 
which the experience in the tiny sect is poor preparation. Indeed, what 
the “independent” mission offers is a mere parody of the full Church 
of Jesus Christ, almost defrauding the converts who enter it. Much 
of this criticism also applies, though in less acute degree, to denomina- 
tional mission churches, scattered thinly over the various fields. 


We employ the term “independent” because it is familiar. but 
in fact, the term is doubly misleading. Such missions are highly 
dependent, even parasitic. They generally lean upon the schools and 
sometimes upon the doctors and hospitals of the regular denominational 
missions, frequently upon the language courses and other cooperative 
services of larger missions, always upon the translations made and 
published by others for the Bible and Christian textbooks, including 
Sunday School material. In these general burdens for the Christian 
movement as a whole, to which may be added relations with govern- 
ments, they carry no share—but take for granted their right to enter 
into the fruits of others’ labor. Naturally the “independent” groups 
disregard any principle of comity. In order to make good their posi- 
tion, both at home and abroad, they are under almost irresistible tempta- 
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tion to live by unbrotherly separateness, distrust, and hostility. That 
is not the road to the great community of faith and love. It is indi- 
vidualism rampant. 


The third task before us today is the positive advance toward unity 
of spirit and the forms that will best embody and promote it. The 
obverse of the faults and weaknesses we have just been describing in 
the “independent” missions lies forward in the full cooperation of de- 
nominational missions, with liberty in Christ to seek that measure of 
visible unity which can bear effective witness to His love. There is 
not one mission land in which the total of Protestant Christians of 
every stripe equals the membership of one of the larger denominations 
in this country; and the membership of an individual denomination on 
the field is counted ordinarily in thousands or in tens of thousands, 
scattered among millions or indeed among hundreds of millions. Thus 
the possibilities of fellowship and of leadership among the Christians of 
one communion on one field are sadly small, and the losses among those 
who move away from their few congregations are impossibly disas- 
trous. Effective combination of some sort is imperative, and for- 
tunately has advanced considerably among select denominational bodies 
in South India, the Philippines, China, and Japan. 


It should not be necessary to labor this point among Disciples of 
Christ who have always preached Christian union and should delight in 
its practice. Let us merely open our consciences and our imaginations 
to the challenge of two appeals from the mission field. 


One hundred fifty-six years ago, before the birth of our own 
brotherhood, the London Missionary Society was organized on an in- 
terdenominational basis. Before long its supporters other than Con- 
gregationalists had slipped away into denominational societies, leaving 
that one body to carry on a great work. Almost in the year from which 
we date the origins of the Disciples, the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions was organized on an interdenominational 
basis. Eventually others than Congregationalists turned into their own 
denominational patterns, leaving that one body to carry on. In 1854, 
nearly a century ago, returning from missionary responsibilities in New 
Zealand, Bishop Selwyn asked in a sermon before Cambridge Univer- 
sity: “Is it a hope too unreasonable to be entertained that the power 
which will heal the divisions of the Church at home may come from 
the distant mission field?’ Let each man answer in spirit and in deed. 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” 
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The second challenge arises from a famous conversation of the 
first great Indian bishop with the powerful political leader of the out- 
castes. In 1935 Bishop Azariah of Dornakal went to talk with Dr. 
Ambedkar about the latter’s public suggestion that the outcastes might 
as a body withdraw from all Hindu connections and aspirations to join 
the Christian Church. Merely to think of such a step sends one back 
to Constantine for any possible equivalent in massive significance. 
But Ambedkar’s reply throws us back into the pit we have digged: 
“T am well aware of all that the Christian Church has done for the 
outcastes of Hindu society. But at present we Harijans are one com- 
munity all over India and our strength is in our unity. Can you in the 
Christian Church offer us any unity comparable to that? Have you 
one body that we can join as one people?’ Azariah’s biographer com- 
pletes the record of this encounter in unforgettable simplicity: ‘The 
only possible answer filled Azariah with such bitter shame and hu- 
miliation as he had never experienced before. For the One Body 
which is India’s heritage had been denied her by the Churches of the 
West.” 


“Let him that readeth understand.” 
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IV 
THE ROAD FORWARD 


AKING all proper allowance for the great variety in situa- 

tions between fields so different as that of Japan, where there 

has been universal compulsory education for seventy years, 
and tribal communities of the Andes or New Guinea, where there has 
been practically no education, the forward course of Christian Missions 
lies in the development of the younger churches, rather than in the mere 
persistence and multiplication of missionary effort as such. In order 
to initiate and to foster adequate development of the younger churches, 
there must be adequate missionary effort, properly directed. But the 
objective, and soon the means as well, the center of life and concern 
throughout, must be the naissant, the potential, the growing, “younger 
church.” The German term is better than the English, werdende 
Kirche, the church that is, becoming a church. 


We may usefully distinguish several stages commonly to be ob- 
served as missionary effort gradually evolves toward a church program 
on the mission field. These stages may overlap to some extent, and 
the earlier may persist alongside the later, but there is at the core a 
chronological series, for better or for worse. 


(1) The initial step is, normally, evangelizing and conversion by 
missionaries. Of course, in some local cases, missionaries may be 
preceded, invited, or assisted by residents of the locality who have else- 
where learned something of Christianity; and the missionary effort 
may considerably depend upon medical and educational services. 


(2) Ordinarily the pioneer missionary attempts rather soon to 
secure whatever assistants he can, with an eye both to immediate use- 
fulness and to potential service after training in apprenticeship and 
association with the missionary himself. Eventually these efforts may 
expand into classes and schools of various types, up to genuine semi- 
naries. 


(3) There is a period, tending to persist through decades and 
sometimes far too long, of gradual development through increase of 
the number of missionaries and their functions in meeting the needs 
of the community, and through increase in the number and training of 
local workers, as well as in the number of converts and more or less 
organized congregations. To some degree this process is healthy and 
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necessary. But frequently the initiative, responsibility and authority 
remain almost exclusively in the hands of missionaries, who provide 
and distribute most of the funds required for extension and even for 
maintenance of the work—which the missionaries naturally wish to 
crowd forward faster than local support will, at least under such policies 
and circumstances, permit. The missionaries continually hope, and fre- 
quently strive by methods not adequately effectual, to train and then 
to maintain local workers charged with congregations, which are ex- 
pected to grow into maintenance of those workers. 


(4) Then, in many cases, this essentially missionary undertaking 
of getting a body of Christians started somehow, is modified by a 
conscious effort to develop a self-reliant church. The century-old 
phrase of the Anglican, Henry Venn, is still fresh in many situations, 
“self-directing, self-supporting, self-propagating.” It is easy for us, 
who sit comfortably in a prosperous society with full religious liberty 
and the support of a powerful Christian tradition, to tell missionaries 
that they have made and are making a big mistake to do more than 
proclaim the Word and then leave the rest to the Holy Spirit working 
in the hearts of the local people. But in fact, a great deal of faithful 
and devoted proclamation through generations, even centuries, among 
strong Islamic and Buddhist communities secures only a few thousand 
scattered converts in total; and a good part of those are due to costly 
medical and educational effort, plus a subsidized local evangelism, at 
work over a long period. 


The misery of prevalent hunger and disease, the resistance of 
powerful community forces religious and otherwise, make many mis- 
sion fields far more difficult than that Mediterranean world which 
Jesus and the apostles entered. If we really believe that the Jewish 
people were long prepared by God, and that Jesus Christ came in the 
fulness of time in the peculiarly favorable situation when Paul the 
Roman citizen could speak to Jews as Jews and to Greeks as a man 
of Greek culture, then we can also readily see that God did not similarly 
prepare the tribes of Africa or the masses of India and China, and that 
modern missionaries do not find among them some forms of readiness 
which existed in the Greco-Roman world, Jewish and Gentile alike. 


Some missionaries have from the beginnings of their work held 
the vision and the purpose of a self-reliant church, but have found no 
way to realize it; many others have achieved a painfully gradual ad- 
vance toward that aim, while striving also to enlarge the area of Chris- 
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tianization by any and all proper means. Where the vision has not 
been distinctly seen; or where it has been dulled through decades of 
painful effort by missionaries with little help from local people, to get 
together a few small nuclei of Christians, not vigorous enough to do 
much on their own; or, again, where there has been considerable 
progress but the dependence upon missionaries and their resources has 
become habitual and institutionalized, there may arise new factors push- 
ing more or less roughly toward self-reliance. 


These new factors are as diverse as the following—the increase of 
experience, spiritual stature, and training among national church 
workers ; impatience of certain missionaries, old or new, with the pas- 
sive, receptive habits of considerable elements among local Christians 
and workers ; decline of mission funds, as in depression, or interruption 
of funds due to war; growth of a spirit of nationalism, negatively in 
resentment against foreign (i.e., missionary) dominance, and positively 
in new confidence of ability among nationals to do things in their own 
society ; assertion of authority by the government of the area, affecting 
the control of property and the administration of schools and hospitals 
by missions; expulsion or internment of all or part of the missionary 
staff, as by the Japanese Army 1941-45 in East Asia or by the Com- 
munists now in China and in North Korea. Nor must we forget the 
normal, constructive efforts by certain missions and missionaries, often 
with genuinely Christian cooperation by national workers, to achieve 
important elements of self-reliance by such means and steps as appeared 
best in the particular situation. Likewise, it must be fairly pointed out 
that some of the cruder and ill-spirited privations of mission funds or 
missionary participation have done obvious injury to the Christian 
community and its prospects, even though one can hope for, and in 
some cases actually has seen, an eventual rally on a better basis. 


(5) But we must now turn to an aim somewhat more specific, 
that of developing a church of witnesses, a church in which propaga- 
tion is from the beginning one of the characteristics of the Christian 
life among its members. For emphasis, this aim may be stated in the 
extreme form as the making of a church for the purpose of evangelizing 
others. Such a purpose assumes that self-direction and self-support 
will come naturally as by-products of the earnest commitment and 
definiteness of intent involved in self-propagation. It has been held by 
some missionaries in various fields, from the very initiation of their 
work ; and under a few sets of circumstances the Spirit seems to have 
blessed extraordinarily the combination of missionary outlook and of 
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native response. Also, this purpose has latterly been developed more 
and more frequently in the incompletely satisfactory experience dis- 
cussed under the preceding head, where a dependent church of slow 
growth persists. 


It is proper to ask why this clear purpose was not generally formed 
at an early stage. To the difficulties suggested in the preceding section, 
we must add several points. To religions emphasizing works of merit, 
involving fees to priests, and to idolatrous religions requiring commer- 
cialized gifts to temples, Christianity, and most emphatically in its 
Protestant forms, has offered the free grace of God in forgiveness and 
salvation. The approach has been the contrary of pressing the convert 
for contributions to the church. Consciously or unconsciously, the mis- 
sionary whose economic resources are and appear to be greater than 
those of most of the people to whom he preaches, shrinks from laying 
a financial obligation upon them to support the strange, new work 
which he is introducing, so foreign to that society. The non-Christian 
societies do not know anything corresponding closely to a church, and 
the possible analogies of religious giving are not wholesome, indeed, 
are definitely shunned by the Christian missionary and his new fol- 
lowers. 


Again, in many societies a person who becomes a Christian loses 
his share in the economic rights and resources of his family or his tribe 
or his caste, and is so far from being in a position to support financially 
the nascent church, that indeed he may require economic aid from the 
mission if he is to survive. The great majority of pagans who have 
become Christians through modern missions are derived from the 
poverty-stricken masses, frequently from underprivileged minorities 
among those masses. Christian love and Christian purpose drives the 
missionaries toward building up the health and knowledge and earning 
power and community life of such people, rather than pressing upon 
them the commitment of a part of their insufficient income to the work 
of the church. The native Christian pastor or worker, without living 
experience of a voluntary, self-operating church or anything akin to it, 
feels keenly the economic wants of his flock, and finds it almost im- 
possible to ask miserably poor neighbors to tax themselves to support 
him, when they and he have reason to feel that the mission will not only 
keep him from starving but will maintain him in modest decency for 
the sake of the work he must do and for the sake of the missionary’s 
sense of comradeship or responsibility toward a fellow-worker, how- 
ever humble. 
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And the mission is always wanting to attract better-educated men, 
with more vision and flexibility, able to challenge and to hold youth 
from the schools, whom the lower-trained pastors cannot touch. One 
more among the many obstacles must suffice. Marriages are early, 
families are large, and the responsibility of any stably-employed man 
for impoverished relatives is urgent. Commonly, therefore, the issue 
is not merely the provision for one worker’s living, or even for that of 
a small family, but for that of a large family group of dependents. 
And the pastor is properly driven by his new sense of values to supply 
for his children a Christian education, which the mission will aid not 
merely for the sake of the pastor and his work but also because here is 
one of the most promising possibilities of a Christian family which 
will be an example and a source of further leadership. 


When one looks at the whole picture on the mission field, with its 
enormous deficit of human need, more than human power and wisdom 
is required to develop a rising, growing, self-operating Christian com- 
munity. Happy exceptions to the usual limited success may also have 
weaknesses which are the obverse of their merits, and at most do prove 
the rule. For example, the rather high spirit of independence and high 
educational standard among Japanese churches is inseparable from a 
nationalism which has sometimes hurt the universalism of Christianity, 
from the urban, middle-class, club-like character of most congregations, 
and from the dominance of secular or Shinto-influenced public educa- 
tion. Also, emphasis upon self-support as an end in itself frequently 
cuts off any real concern for evangelistic outreach, for social service, 
or for the wider interests and fellowship of the Church. We Ameri- 
cans may well think over those points with reference to ourselves. 


(6) Finally, we must bring together in brief mention what has 
already been touched at various points in negative or indirect fashion, 
the development of the Church as a broad community under God, the 
macrocosm of which the local congregation is but the microcosm, as 
we suggested in the preceding lecture. The local church, even the weak- 
est village group in the Congo forest or the dry hills of India, must be 
one in Christ Jesus with similar groups in other villages, with Africans 
or Indians of other tribes and races and occupations and educations; 
and, in some measure, with men of other countries, other continents, 
even of other denominations. If fellowship is confined to one neigh- 
borhood, faith itself is dwarfed, for prayer is then offered not to the 
God of all mankind and all creation, but to a village deity. And if the 
Christian villager leaves his village, only a sense of wideness in the 
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faith will take him to another congregation in the new place—if happily 
there be a congregation in that place. And if that congregation in the 
new place has a true sense of the fellowship of believers, it will welcome 
him without inquisition or imposition of its own peculiar law, offering 
freely what love and truth it has to give. One faith, one hope, one 
baptism, one Bible, one fellowship in one community under God—this 
is the Good News of the Christian Church. Woe to him who divides 
and restricts that community! Blessed be he who brings men increas- 
ingly to its realization, in spirit and in truth! 


With all their failures or partial failures in developing self-direct- 
ing, self-maintaining churches on the mission fields, historic missions 


have built denominational structures in which the congregations of that 


body on that field have been bound together in acquaintance, in the 
common use and exchange of leadership, methods, and materials, medi- 
ating the greater spiritual values above them all. They have given in 
the personal life of missionaries, in the education or travel abroad of 
nationals, in various forms of visitation and communication of the 
printed word, a demonstration of supranational and supraracial Chris- 
tian concern. Some have gone farther to make good in cooperation and 
in some measure of visible union the fellowship of Christ across the 
denominational barriers so artificial on the mission fields. 


Whenever on any field, by good means alone or by the challenge 
of evil intervention, a self-reliant church is developed, whether in de- 
nominational or in united forms, how is the extra-national fellowship 
to be maintained or fostered? First, of course, there are the channels 
of the World Council of Churches for the larger and more distinct 
bodies on the mission field, and the related channels of the International 
Missionary Council for them all, besides the more specialized or func- 
tional channels of the worldwide organs of the Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A., the World’s Christian Student Federation, the International 
Council of Religious Education, and the like, through which fellowship 
in common service may be developed. In these channels, but also in 
the present denominational and cooperative organs of missionary out- 
reach from the older churches, there can and will be an increasing mu- 
tuality of interchange, which in practice will take account of the smaller 
numbers, smaller material resources, and greater total needs among 
the membership of the younger churches. 


Fraternal aid to the work of the younger churches will doubtless 
be directed toward marginal and special supplements to the full pro- 
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gram of their own undertakings—for example, funds and personnel 
expanding the work of their seminaries and training-schools, or assist- 
ing new enterprises on the frontiers of their present Christian com- 
munities. Perhaps more and more of the “advance work” of Christian 
forces throughout the world will be led by international agencies or 
will be assisted by them, pioneering in new areas and types of service. 
And the heavier part of the load in such cooperative agencies will be 
carried by those with the greater resources. We must recall the enor- 
mous bulk of the non-Christian societies, and the very small percentage 
which the small Christian communities in India, China, Japan, and In- 
donesia have thus far attained. Far more than the present tokens of 
missionary effort are called for, though the methods which it employs 
must be continually re-adapted toward assistance to a self-operating 
church, confronting enormous tasks with meager strength. 


There are, however, something like 60,000 Protestant congrega- 
tions in the younger churches, 130,000 worshipping or teaching centers 
all told. They are not only ends in themselves. If adequately inspired 
and led, they are the means of evangelism among the great, untouched 
masses of the non-Christian world. They are neighbors, whose witness 
can be accepted because it is the witness of folks in the same village or 
the next, folks of the same economic and cultural life—not the witness 
of the strange man of strange color, unfamiliar culture, and an eco- 
nomic base in another world. These churches are on the spot, and when 
they act on their own they are obviously free from any properly attri- 
buted charge of political or economic or cultural imperialism. If from 
the beginning and all along through the growing process, the necessary 
missionary element will try with vision, faith, persistence, ingenuity, 
and wisdom to assist the becoming of a church of witnesses, we may 
have more triumphs like those unusual successes among the Bataks of 
Sumatra and the Koreans—though we must neither attribute perfection 
to these two groups, nor forget the distinctive favoring factors in their 
growth, not easy to duplicate elsewhere. And from such efforts on the 
mission fields we in the older churches may well gain a new stimulus 
both in purpose and in method, to recreate our western congregations 
as witnessing bodies. 


Before turning to the specifically missionary task on the way for- 
ward, we must point out in this setting the partly apprehended need that 
the extremely individualistic approach of our western Protestantism be 
modified to fit the group life of most of the Asiatic and African peo- 
ples, as well as Indian elements in Latin America. For them, not only 
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is the family a unit which acts as one, but it is frequently a larger unit 


than the western family. We should recall how the jailer at Philippi 


was baptized with all his household, and that pattern was common in 
the earlier centuries. But also the tribe and the village, or other sizable 
social groups, have a cultural or religious allegiance as a community, 
within which, as within the family, there are varying degrees of 
progress in the faith, of maturity in its comprehension, of grace in its 
virtues. But ina society strongly bound together on a group basis, only 
a collective release from pagan allegiance, only a collective turning to 
Christian allegiance, can offer widespread opportunity for the indi- 
vidual heart and mind to be committed and to grow in the Christian 
way. 


The problems and the openings set for missions by the fact of 
community are highly complex. When an African tribe or a large 
group of Indian villages turns to the Church, the issues of instruction 
and of leadership are acute. What elements of the old community life 
are they to preserve, what elements excise, what elements revise in Chris- 
tian directions? At one extreme it is possible to have a slight external 
change, bearing little newness of life within the individual heart or in 
daily relationships. At the other extreme it is possible to show a trans- 
formed community of new men, with the powerful force of group 
sanctions supporting Christian standards of marriage, of truthfulness, 
and of neighborly relations, while banning the violence and vices for- 
merly so ruinous. The better situations of this type come nearer to 
satisfactory Christian societies than the usual western town. By con- 
trast, the individual Asiatic or African convert who has cut himself 
off from family, village, caste, or tribe, has not only lost a great deal 
of life, but has also forfeited the opportunity of acceptable witness to 
those from whom he is religiously separated. It is not strange, then, 
that missionaries in some situations hold back a prospective convert, 
encouraging him to bear his witness in his family or other group before 
he makes an open declaration of the new allegiance, hoping and striving 
thus to bring the family or the larger group with him. In such areas 
of method and approach there is deep meaning for western churches 
which have abandoned the amorphous general society, and treat too 
lightly even the family as the unit of Christian life and work. 


What does the way forward hold for missionaries? In this world 
which has seen a new rash of nationalisms, the rapid shift from western- 
Christian prestige to assertion of non-Christian and anti-Christian 
ideologies, a rededication of missionaries is required, rededication 
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in intelligent devotion. The very growth of the younger churches, and 
their perilous possibilities of grandeur and misery, sets a fresh dimen- 
sion to the adaptability demanded of missionaries. The longing of 
our age for financial and social security must be put behind as the 
temptation of the Devil. Incidentally, the pleasant idealization of the 
early Church and its progress are also to be shunned. The strenuous 
Tertullian sharply reminds us that through the witness of martyrs and 
confessors the heathen were made aware “that he who fears to suffer 
cannot be His who suffered.” 


Not merely the general poverty and problems of folk in the mis- 
sion lands, but the actual conditions of work and workers in the younger 
churches call for an increasing identification of the Christian mis- 
sionary with the people he would serve. The more obviously he is a 
prosperous sojourner from another culture, a tourist on long leash, the 
less spiritual leverage he has. We need more of the devotion of the 
Moravians who, as long ago as 1732, sent two missionaries to negro 
slaves on the island of St. Thomas, “willing to become slaves them- 
selves if that should be the only way of winning the slaves of those 
islands for Christ.”” Do we hear the modern echo of Paul’s bondage? 
No wonder it was plainly declared, “‘to be a Moravian and to further 
Missions are identical.’”’ Recently we have known that strange Chris- 
tian missionary so much associated with Gandhi, a man who in many 
things so completely accepted the Indian conditions of life that British 
colleagues and American acquaintances thought he was “beside him- 
self,” eccentric, off his base, as the friends of Jesus said of him. But 
C. F. Andrews earned from the philosopher and poet Rabindranath 
Tagore one of the noblest tributes that has been paid by the East to any 
mortal from the haughty West: ‘He came to live with us in our joys 
and sorrows, our triumphs and misfortunes, identifying himself with 
a defeated and humiliated people.” 


The conditions of our world are such that present-day mission- 
aries, following in the steps of thousands of others who spent their 
lives in perils different but not lesser, must think of themselves as ex- 
pendable for the Lord’s sake. They must be less often tied to stable 
homes and institutions, more often ready to make new ventures. The 
missionaries’ way of living has commonly been less comfortable and 
convenient than they would have enjoyed among their friends and 
relatives who are ministers, doctors, teachers, and other lay folk in 
the churches of this country. But the efforts of not a few to come 
closer to the patterns of housing and food prevalent mong national 
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co-workers must be encouraged by the folks at home. The young 
church must be the major consideration, and the true missionary will 
want to live, move, and have his being as a participant in the life and 
problems of that church in its actual community. He will be foreign, 
and will have his contribution as coming from the older churches; but 
he must be a brother, unmistakably recognized as such, if his contribu- 
tion is to approach its possibilities. 


Service in and to the becoming church requires a continual pre- 
ference to the national workers, reliance upon suggestion and example 
rather than upon authority, great restraint and patience without loss of 
creative initiative. Among other disciplines, the outgoing young mis- 
sionary must usually forego a definitive assignment of place and duty, 
which he would like in order to bend his preparation thereto. Specific 
assignment must await acquaintance on the field, for the new mis- 
sionary does not step off the gangplank a revered leader, but a learner 
on trial, who must show in daily relationships for what he is really 
fitted—and that in view of the needs of the Church as interpreted by 
the nationals who carry responsibility. In older days the fresh mis- 
sionary had to take a somewhat similar position in respect of senior 
missionaries, but at least he felt he had a direct voice in what was going 
on. Now younger and older missionaries alike have to be prepared for 
some baffling experiences, for long periods when they are sure they 
are not having the proper chance to make their fullest contribution. But 
such feelings for some persons at some times are a small price to pay 
for the chance to share in growth that is more truly growth. In some 
fields the development is not so far along as these statements picture, 
but the principle is increasingly recognized and often actualized. 


Finally, we must confront the formidable powers and policies of 
the non-Christian and anti-Christian states neither in abject fear nor 
in confident pride, but in quiet faith that the world mission is of God. 
These states and their subjects need Christ. Even if they were in fact 
much better than they claim to be in purpose, they would still need 
Christ. Troeltsch knew much of the wisdom of the world and of the 
weakness of the Church, but his testimony clear: “The Christian 
ethos, through its estimation of personality and its love, produces what 
no social organization, be it ever so just and rational, can ever entirely 
do without.”” More than a century ago Samuel Taylor Coleridge gave 
us an expression, hardly to be improved upon, of faith in the Church 
over against the world: “The Christian Church . . . is no State, king- 
dom, or realm of this world, nor is it an estate of any such realm, king- 
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dom, or State, but it is the appointed opposite to them all collectively— 
the sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of the world.” If we 
can only achieve an earnest of that vision, the Christian Church as 
“the sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of the world.” 


Look squarely at that world, the world reflected in the newspaper 
you read this morning, wretched and confused, a third of it under 
Communist rule, as much Moslem or Hindu as Protestant Christian, 
even the nominal third which is Christian under any name so patheti- 
cally lacking in faith, in hope, in love. 


But in “the new nature, which is being renewed in knowledge after 
the image of its creator,” “there cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcised 
and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, but Christ is 
all, and in all.”” “For there is no distinction between Jew and Greek: 
the same Lord is Lord of all and bestows his riches upon all who call 
upon him.” “For by one Spirit we were all baptized into one body— 
Jews or Greeks, slaves or free—and all were made to drink of one 
Spirit.” 


This new nature, this one Spirit, belong to those who share in the 
World Mission of the Church of Jesus Christ. 





